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future peace of the world, and the relief of smaller and 
weaker peoples, the United States has the same ambi- 
tions. But the President pointed out, and very prop- 
erly, that the United States can do nothing in the in- 
terest of these great concerns until the war is stopped. 
While the President conceives that carrying on the war 
to the point of exhaustion presents a policy of mere 
hopelessness, he did not wish it understood that he was 
offering mediation, or even proposing peace. The one 
outstanding immediate interest of the President, as set 
forth in this most remarkable letter, is, that the bellig- 
erents state the issues clearly. If only this can be done 
there will then be a new light across the affairs of the 
world. This is the President's note. 

It will be observed that there is nothing in this note 
abrogating the Monroe Doctrine; nothing here indi- 
cates special sympathy with the Central Powers. En- 
tangling alliances are not proposed. There is no sup- 
port, directly or indirectly, of the League to Enforce 
Peace. Nor is there any disposition to embarrass either 
side. 

There are certain fundamental assumptions which, 
from our point of view, have been made inevitable by 
the course of events since August, 1914. The United 
States is interested in having an international policy 
appropriate to these momentous times. The President's 
letter breathes the atmosphere of liberalism. While 
our old doctrine of entangling alliances cannot be 
thrown away, it can and must be brushed up and made 
more presentable to the Society of Nations. We are 
forced by physical, mental, and spiritual contacts to 
participate in the horrors of this war. The United 
States cannot plan, therefore, to go on as before. New 
adjustments are inevitable. This does not mean that 
we must enter into alliances; quite the contrary. The 
American people have lost all faith in the political the- 
ory of alliances and a balance of power ; but adjustments 
there must be. Consequently it is well, indeed it is im- 
perative, that we study the directions along which these 
adjustments must proceed. 

The war is now prolonged primarily by the imperial- 
ists. The people want peace. While the diplomats are 
shoving the pawns called "Balkan Supremacy," "Bal- 
ance of Power," "Colonial Possessions," "Constanti- 
nople," "Asia Minor," "China," with Mitteleuropa for 
stakes, the people, the common people, are longing for 
"a way out. We hear a great deal about restitution, rep- 
aration, and security, as if any of these can ever be 
possible under any form of militaristic and nationalistic 
principles heretofore followed. The destroyed treas- 
ures and the fine boys of Europe can never be restored. 
There can be no reparation for the losses of this war. 
Security can only come from the organization of states 



for the promotion of justice, and it is never too early to 
discuss that. 

"War is the most futile and ferocious of human fol- 
lies," said John Hay. A first step toward stopping the 
ferocity and folly of this war must be in the direction of 
the President's proposal. The sooner the terms and 
possible guarantees are stated, the better. 



EVERYBODY SHOOT! 

There is no fact so outstanding in our American 
life as that there are lamentably few of our pa- 
triotic citizenry able to shoot. To be sure, there is our 
National Eifle Association, in existence for over forty 
years, but there are still several people on our street, re- 
spectable enough in many other ways, who simply know 
nothing about shooting a gun. The Association has 
succeeded in making it possible for any group of ten 
persons to get free rifles from the Government and free 
ammunition. That has added, of course, a bit to our 
sense of security. The Association is now planning to 
go before the Congress and get free transportation for 
these people to and from the ranges. Stimulating as 
this may be, yet what a niggardly provision it all is! 
Is it reasonable to expect, in these days of the high cost 
of living, that men should, without one cent of recom- 
pense, give of their time for this arduous service to the 
upbuilding of our institutions? Then, too, the lying- 
on-the-ground position soils one's knees, one's garments 
across the chest, and is particularly hard upon one's 
clothes elsewhere and upon the toes of one's shoes. Why 
should boys and men be expected to render such a serv- 
ice, and that wholly without pay? Not that we want 
to be small about these matters, but is it unreasonable 
to ask that the Government should furnish clothing, in- 
cluding shoes, and a reasonable salary for the time con- 
sumed ? 

Furthermore, in spite of Pope's advice of long ago, 
that we must teach the young idea how to shoot, no steps 
have been taken, so far as we know, to introduce pop- 
guns and simple shooting exercises into our kindergar- 
tens and primary schools. Everybody knows that if we 
are to introduce anything into our common life, it must 
begin in the schools, and that right early. To wait 
until a boy is sixteen years of age before teaching him 
to shoot is a sad waste of perfectly good years, and a 
pedagogical mistake withal. Did not Wordsworth say 
that "the child is father of the man?" What sort of 
men can we expect in a democracy where the children 
learn nothing of the fine art of shooting ? Juvenal said : 

"Children like tender osiers take the bow, 
And as they first are fashioned always grow." 

But the bow is archaic ; let them take the gun ! If, 
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as the French say, "children are what they are made," 
what can we expect in our civic life where children are 
left ignorant of the joys of fondling firearms? It 
was Terence who argued that "as each one wishes his 
children to be, so they are." Our book of quotations 
does not tell us the author of "Train up a child in the 
way he should go," so his name must be omitted; but 
there are many other quotations right here before us 
which we might make use of, all of which demonstrate 
that there is no hope of advancing civilization unless we 
begin with the impressionable little one. It would be 
easy to manufacture quotations such as "great marks- 
men from little snipers grow." But let it suffice here 
to say that our general impression is that the National 
Rifle Association may be said to be asleep at the switch, 
or target, or somewhere. 

There are a few patriots who sense the seriousness of 
the situation. Senator Chamberlain, if he has his way, 
would have our boys begin, under compulsion of the 
State, to use the gun at the age of twelve. This is some 
improvement over the Rifle Association, but a boy is 
pretty well developed at twelve years of age. A num- 
ber of our college presidents have discovered the im- 
portance of teaching the young idea how to shoot, and 
we are not of those who believe these presidents to be 
actuated by mercenary motives, hoping for Government 
grants. They are patriots, who are at last aware that, 
unless we all know how to shoot, this nation will be 
overrun by millions of Germans, British, French, and 
Bulgarians on our e*ast, and by Japanese, Siamese, l!us- 
sians, and Fiji Islanders west of the Rockies. All honor 
to Mayor Mitchel, of New York City, who now appoints 
no Commissioners of Education in that city unless they 
favor the military training of school children. 

It may be added to the credit of the Christian minis- 
ters that many of them, awaking at last to the serious- 
ness of the situation, and with that high effulgence of 
patriotic fervor so characteristic of some of the followers 
of Christ, are manfully attending our Plattsburgs, learn- 
ing to shoot, and adding their share to the glory and 
security of our common country. When these simple 
followers of Christ prepare themselves unselfishly to 
blow a maximum number of holes through the warm 
flesh of a dastardly enemy from some land beyond the 
seas, are the rest of us going to continue forever our 
pusillanimous inactivity and our supine adherence to 
the mere policy of making a living and keeping out of 
jail? Aren't the other nations of the earth studying 
the high art of shooting? Why aren't we? Isn't it a 
well-known principle that any man unable to shoot in- 
variably gets shot? Is not the time at hand, indeed, 
when every property owner should have a sixteen-inch 
gun at each corner of his lot? 

Surely the war in Europe has demonstrated that the 



only safe place for a man is in a trench. What is being 
done to provide this vital means of defense, the only 
security experience has to offer, for the cities and farm 
lands of this country? One can travel, we venture to 
say, from the Statue of Liberty to the Golden Gate, or 
from the copper mines of Michigan to the palmetto 
groves of Florida, and find not a single trench appro- 
priate for any system of adequate defense. But this is 
another and merely a negative aspect of our problem. 
The positive duty, in this the greatest hour of human 
history, is, that in America every one should be taught 
to shoot, and shoot to kill — man, woman, and child. 



MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION AT « 
WORK 

The principle of compulsory arbitration was before 
the First Hague Conference, but it was not 
adopted. Many pacifists still argue for it as a remedy 
for the disease of war. The "Ligue des Droits de 
I'Homme," of France, at a congress referred to else- 
where in these columns, approved the principle of com- 
pulsory arbitration. The Advocate of Peace holds 
that compulsory arbitration is a contradiction in terms. 
Arbitration by its very meaning implies a composition 
by free moral agents. An arbitration which has been 
compelled bids fair to be abrogated when once the power 
of compulsion has been lessened or removed. Our posi- 
tion is, therefore, that arbitration to be effective must 
be voluntary ; and, where the element of force is absent, 
the arbitration is effective and permanent. 

We have an illustration in this country of this im- 
portant principle near at hand. It is found in the oper- 
ations of the United States Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation. In this country, as in all countries, the 
relation of the employer to the employee is at the heart 
of the social problem. In the United States ten per 
cent of our men are employers, the rest employees. It 
has been demonstrated over and over again that in dis- 
putes between employers and employees judicial methods 
are inadequate, especially as regards friendly relations. 
Judges and the police are helpless in matters pertain- 
ing to wages, hours, and conditions of employment. 

The operations of the United States Board of Media- 
tion and Conciliation grew out of a law passed in 1898 
which provided that disputes between employers and 
employees on interstate railroads should be referred to 
the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and to the Commissioner of Labor. The hope behind 
this act was that through mediation and conciliation the 
difficulties could be settled by arbitration. The success 
of the methods provided were so marked that, in 1913, 
by the passage of the Newlands law, the Board of Media- 
tion and Conciliation came into being. While there are 



